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‘\>HOW MUCH? 
CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


“The whole problem of education is one of its cost in 
money.” 

This puts it rather crudely. 

Yet the remark was made by no less a person than Henry 
Adams, brilliant historian and commentator on America, and 
member of a family which has given the U.S.A. two Presi- 
dents. 

Of course Adams didn’t mean that all we have to do is 
fork out cash. He was well aware that education is a com- 
plicated process, a key to life and living that cash alone can't 
buy. 

But teachers, a basic ingredient in the educating process, 
have to eat, and paying them costs money. If we pay our 
two million and a half teachers better, as many recent studies 
such as the Rockefeller Report on Education insist we must, 
the price of education is bound to rise. 

This increase must be added to the other mounting costs. 

Why are they mounting? 

In the first place, we are educating far more people. Every- 
body knows about our rising birth rate and has seen calcula- 
tions that the student population is likely to double within a 
very few years. Furthermore, especially at the college level, 
courses undreamed of in the horse and buggy age need to be 
taught. Courses built around advances in science and tech- 
nology are apt to be more expensive in teaching equipment. 
And we'll need more and better guidance courses and advisors 
if our young people are to make the most and best of them- 
selves in this complicated age. Good guidance programs— 
now woefully scarce—come high. 

Furthermore, as a recent issue of Business Week points out, 
inflation has about doubled the price of everything. 

Most states and communities that have taken the trouble 
to figure ahead on their educational needs anticipate a stag- 
gering rise in costs. 

Should we and can we pay more? In this respect, it’s 
interesting to note that only around 3.5 percent of our gross 
national product (the value of what we produce) goes into 
education, and that this percentage has just recently started 
going up after a considerable period of actual decline. 

A distinguished group of Americans, headed by Dr. Edward 
Litchfield, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh, recently 
returned from taking a look at Russian education. This is 
what impressed them most: “First, . . . an almost universal 
belief . . . in the value of higher education. Second, .. . 
willingness to pay the very high costs that are involved in 
money, in plant, in human effort.” 

For many years we have practiced the principle of free 
and universal education through high school, with continuing 
educational opportunity beyond that point. 

The Russians have only just recently caught on to-this idea. 
But what they already have been able to do with it comes 
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to many Americans as a decided shock which began with the 
sputniks. 

In the struggle between our cherished way of life and the 
ambitions of the U.S S.R., we need to pay special heed to 
Dr. Litchfield’s warning: Russian efforts, especially as to 
higher education, must “give very serious pause to any nation 
which finds itself in a competitive position.” If we have not 
already done so, we had better wake up to the fact that the 
survival and well-being of our nation depend no less on the 
strength of our educational system than on that of our military 
defenses. 

Sticking to our own educational ideals, we must do better 
than the U.S.S.R. The price may come high, but we still 
are a much richer nation than Russia. 

How pay the costs to give Americans the best possible edu- 
cation? That's a vital issue which we need seriously to ponder. 




















WHAT WE'VE GOT 


Before considering costs, let's see what we've got. 

One of the characteristics of American education—and it 
has grown right out of our belief in individual freedom and 
each person’s right to choose—is its great diversity. Diversity 
is an important safeguard against stifling uniformity. We 
have no rigid system, as Russia does, dictated from the top. 
Our tax-supported and gift-supported or “independent” schools 
and colleges function side by side. This is a real source of 
strength. As a competitive situation it helps keep education 
On its toes. 

Public and Private Schools. At the broad base of our edu- 
cational pattern are our locally run free public schools, started 
years ago in the traditional American belief that every youth, 
rich or poor, not only should have the opportunity to get an 
education but should attend school till reaching an age vari- 
ously specified in different states. Russia now has this same 
system, but operated from the top. With us, control has always 
been vested in the people through local Boards of Education. 

Increasing expenses of public education impose a con- 
siderable burden. and that’s where state aid to local communi- 
ties comes in. 

There’s also the possibility of more Federal aid. But Amer- 
ican belief in the freedom of the individual, and our empha- 
sis on private enterprise, make us distrustful of having the 
Federal Government assume too large a share of responsibility 
in the education of our children. There's an old story about 
an Arab who, one cold night, invited his camel to sleep with 
its head inside the warm tent. Pretty soon the whole camel 
had crawled in. 

Paralleling the public schools, but serving a very small per- 
centage of the total school population, are the private schools. 
They aim for high quality in education, and have a good 
record in helping prepare men and women who have later 
become leaders in various fields. The tuition they charge is 
rarely enough to keep them running, so they bank heavily on 
endowments and on gifts. 

Junior Colleges. Free education in America stops at the 
twelfth grade, but the demand for education continues through 
life. 

The number of junior or two-year colleges has increased 
greatly, and the increase seems likely to go on. These munic- 
ipal, two-year institutions offer one means of taking care of 
the mounting surge toward college. Of the six to seven million 


students expected in college by 1970 or so, some two million 
should be found in the junior colleges. 

But the growth of these two-year colleges and schools for 
technical training makes a further demand on the education 
dollar. The tax-supported ones—now over half the total, and 
increasing—naturally compete with the elementary and sec- 
ondary public school system since they also draw on local taxes. 

They are doing a major job, and are therefore an important 
part of our national responsibility. 

Colleges and Universities. The four-year liberal arts 
college is a peculiarly American institution. Sometimes such 
a college is on its own. Sometimes it is part of a university. 
The liberal education it provides is as fundamental to Ameri- 
can tradition as individual liberty itself. Seeking a liberal 
education means continuing the study of the basic subjects 
we took in school and adding others—English, foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, history, the natural sciences, and the 
arts—only in a more mature and thoughtful and compre- 
hensive way. The aim of liberal education is to develop one’s 
intellectual and spiritual values so that one may bring to both 
one’s career and life the greatest possible assets of intelligence, 
resourcefulness, judgment, and character. It is interesting that 
a very large number of America’s leaders in all fields and 
occupations are the products of colleges of liberal arts. Yet 
despite this, the 600 or so privately supported liberal arts col- 
leges which are performing such an excellent service, faced 
as they are with rising costs and inflation, are having a tough 
time. 

Our colleges and universities are the sources of America’s 
greatest gains. They have become our principal gateway to 
Opportunity, opening out on roads that lead toward good life 
and good living. 

Judged strictly on the practical side, these statistics are 
illuminating— 

At age 25, the earnings of the average college graduate have 
caught up with his non-college schoolmate who has been 
working all along. At age 30, he is 40% ahead. At 40 he is 
85% ahead. At 50 he is 130% ahead. At age 60, because his 
earning power has not declined, he is 150% ahead. 

Judged by non-material values, there’s also the intangible 
contribution toward greater richness of life. 

In accordance with the aims and ideals of a free people, 
our colleges and universities perform a role that is great, 
growing, and varied. Familiar examples of the tax-supported 
type are the state universities. They have grown enormously 
over the past seventy-five years. Thus they have brought 
educational service closer to the needs of many people in all 
walks of life. They have generally kept tuition and other fees 
low to let large numbers attend, notwithstanding sharply in- 
creased operating costs. No other nation in the world offers 
such opportunities for higher education. Most state universi- 
ties make a very direct contribution to the welfare of their 
own citizenry. One example is the University of Wisconsin, 
whose scientists have greatly improved the dairy industry 
which has so much to do with the prosperity of that state. 

But all this is expensive. Not all legislatures can keep up 
the pace. So land-grant colleges rely considerably on Federal 
funds as well as funds from the state. And often the differ- 
ence between a fair educational program in a state university 
and an excellent one is brought about by private contributions 
from individuals, industry, and foundations. 

Private colleges and universities, because they are not owned 
by the people—not supported by tax—feel they have greater 
freedom for action. Such freedom, at every educational level, 
is a stimulus to experimentation and improvement capable 
of conferring its benefits on all types of education both public 
and private. Most of our oldest institutions and many of our 
best known are privately controlled. They furnish a bulwark 
for freedom of enterprise in the U.S. A. 

Fundamental research, the pursuit of knowledge, is central 
to the idea of a university. That is why some of the basic 
discoveries later applied to nuclear power were made in the 
laboratories of our great universities both public and private. 





Research for its own sake is sometimes thought of as a 
luxury. But bear in mind Professor Michael Faraday’s remark, 
one hundred years ago, when the Prime Minister of England 
asked him what practical uses his discovery of electricity might 
have. “Who knows?”—said Professor Faraday—‘Perhaps 
some day you may tax it!” 

Running a great university or a great technical school costs 
a great deal. All of them, public and private, find themselves 
hard pressed. 

THE COSTS 

There's little doubt about the fact that the pursuit of 
knowledge has become big business. Our annual expenditure 
for education in 1956 was fifteen billion as compared with 
thirteen billion for new automobiles. “Even allowing for 
considerably greater efficiency in the use of educational funds” 
—warns the Rockefeller Report—"it is likely that ten years 
hence our schools and colleges will require at least double 
their present level of financial support to handle our growing 
student population.” 

For the Soviet dictatorship such a prospect as a large in- 
crease in the cost of education presents no particular problem. 
As John Gunther remarks in his book, Inside Russia Now, the 
Kremlin regards education as of the utmost importance in 
order to make the most of this technological age. It therefore 
takes the cash it needs for education out of the product of the 
labors of the people, since the Russian people, because of the 
Soviet theory that they exist for the state, have nothing to say 
about it. “A few years after the Communists took over,” says 
former Senator William Benton in his recent book about 
Russia, This Is The Challenge, “they threw themselves into the 
task of education with fervor. Their slogan seems almost 
literally to have become ‘Education instead of butter.’” 

But for us, because it is we the people who decide, the 
rising costs of education present a far more direct and compli- 
cated problem and responsibility. It’s our right and privilege 
to figure out what education we need and want. Then we 
must make up our minds whether we're willing and prepared to 
raise the needed amount of money. Because of the many-sided 
nature of our educational effort, and the many sources from 
which our support of it comes, financing education in the 
U.S.A. has always been a confusing and intricate process. 
It’s easy, also, to underestimate costs. The local community, 
with an eye on state and Federal aid, tends to pass part of 
the buck. When it comes to education beyond high school, the 
long established practice of charging less for tuition than the 
individual’s education actually costs tends to keep us ill in- 
formed on the real price of educating people. 

In this matter of costs, let’s look for a moment at teachers’ 
salaries, since the need to do something about them is given 
top priority by such recent surveys as the Rockefeller Report. 
In comparison with the rest of us, how have we treated our 
teachers? For the past several years, the cost of living has gone 
higher and higher. Teachers’ pay hasn't in like degree. In fact 
teachers are among the nation’s lowest paid professional 
groups. 

During the prosperous period following World War II, the 
teacher’s income—in terms of what it can buy—has actually 
gone down. During this time, real income for doctors has 
gone up over 80%. Lawyers have not done badly, either, with 
an increase of at least 10%. In terms of purchasing power, 
the teacher during this period has seen the “real wages” of 
industrial workers go up some 55%. But the teacher himself, 
who has played a major role in training each generation which 
thus reaps the rewards, gets a slimmer harvest. Most of 
the rest of us have done pretty well with the greatly increased 
opportunity to improve on our standard of living. Not only 
have we been able to buy lots of the things we require but 
probably we've also enjoyed plenty of things we did not really 
need. For instance, the total spent by the people of the U.S. A. 
on the recreation of fishing is greater than the total we spend 
for higher education. As Walter Lippman, well-known news- 
paper man and writer, remarks: “There is an enormous margin 
of luxury in this country against which we can draw for our 
vital needs.” 


Not all teachers are underpaid. But the carefully prepared 
career teacher who is seeking to do a good job can be seriously 
handicapped by insufficient pay. If this forces him to take 
a second job, such “moonlighting” tends to affect the quality 
of his teaching. He can’t study in the summer, or afford 
to learn more about America and the world through investi- 
gation and travel, or write about his specialty, or do other things 
to improve his teaching and contribute to his professional 
advancement. The love of teaching is not enough to keep able 
men and women in the profession. Many quit because they 
can’t afford to teach and are lured away by better pay. The 
odds also are against gaining capable recruits to enter teaching 
as a Career. 

Where We Raise the Money for Education, and Is the 
Effort Enough? Here are the many sources we now draw 
on. Could they and should they yield more? Are there other 
resources as yet untapped? These are questions, at the local, 
state, and national level, that we'll wish most seriously to think 
about, discuss, and act on after we've gone through the list. 


Support for the Free Public Schools. As we've seen 
it is our theory and practice to regard public schooling as 
the responsibility of the locality from which each school’s chil- 
dren come. This is based on our belief that the people them- 
selves should decide what education they want at the public 
school level, and what they're willing to pay. With rising 
educational costs, as well as of costs of other local services, 
many communities are reexamining their tax structure. Should 
the property tax—the present chief local source of school 
revenue—be supplemented by other devices such as a local 
sales tax, the receipts from parking meters, or a local tax on 
admissions and amusements? Even the idea of lotteries has 
been suggested. 

It has often been pointed out that it is easier for the state 
to decide on and collect most taxes than for the local com- 
munity to do so. Should local proceeds of taxes for school 
support be collected by the state, then turned back to the 
local school unit? Is the administration of the local property 
tax in our community fair and efficient? 

There are apt to be local debt ceilings imposed by the 
state, and other barriers that cut down what a local community 
can raise for its schools. Though they may have many chil- 
dren, some poorer communities haven't got the wherewithal to 
provide anything like adequate education. 
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There are many problems like these that we need to look 
into. 

State aid is a considerable and increasing factor. The pres- 
ent average contribution by states to local school support is 
slightly better than forty percent. The amount varies sub- 
stantially from state to state. Some states, like some communi- 
ties, maintain they are unable to go higher. Yet many of the 
poorer states are spending more for education in proportion 
to their income than are the wealthier ones. 

This unevenness in support means that the quality of public 
school education varies drastically, with plenty of underpriv- 
ileged schools suffering from such ills as overcrowding, double 
sessions, and a general shortchanging of our children. 

With an eye on all this, there's bound to be pressure for 
more support from the Federal Government. Should we revise 
our views that paying the costs of public education is mostly 
a local concern? Federal aid to education is no new thing. 
It goes back as far as the days of the Continental Congress. 
The Ordinance of 1785 bountifully helped the public schools. 





Later land grants aided state colleges to get under way and led 
directly to many of our great state universities. But when the 
subject of Federal aid comes up, it brings with it the fear, 
mentioned earlier in this guide, that the bureaucracy of central 
government may take over. In the opinion of many people, 
the safest form Federal aid might assume, keeping its hands 
off such things as the curriculum, would be help with local 
school construction and with scholarships and fellowships. 
Through grants from such organizations as the National Sci- 
ence Foundation the Federal Government already is contrib- 
uting considerable amounts toward the education of our top 
talent. 

Education Beyond the High School. Beyond the line 
where our system of free education stops, the dual system of 
tax-supported and gift-supported institutions becomes especial- 
ly noticeable. Remarks already made with regard to tax- 
supported secondary schools apply also in general beyond. 
These points, and the whole general question, deserve our 
continuing careful consideration. 

The so-called “independent” institutions derive their income 
mostly from tuition, endowment, and gifts. But tuition, as we 
have seen, rarely meets the cost of educating the student. For 
those institutions that have endowment, the purchasing power 
of income from it has been cut in half by price inflation. Very 
heavy reliance therefore has to be placed on gifts. It stands 
to reason that in order to receive such gifts, each institution 
should see to it that it runs itself as economically as possible 
consistent with doing its job of providing the best in edu- 
cation. 

Unrestricted gifts are the most helpful, since they permit 
free choice on the part of administration as to where the 
money can do the most good. Scholarships and fellowships 
from outside are exceedingly helpful to both student and in- 
stitution if accompanied by a supplementary grant to the 
institution itself to make up the difference between tuition 
and the actual cost of educating the student. Grants from 
government or industry to do special jobs, like nuclear 
research, product testing, agricultural experimentation, unless 
they include also an allowance for overhead, can act as a drain 
on educational institutions, rather than a help. 

The most obvious source of gifts is each institution's alumni. 
Because of our tendency to undercharge tuition, a gift to one’s 
alma mater can be looked on as helping balance the score. 
The Yale Alumni Fund—the nation’s oldest—annually pours 


in more than a million dollars as an unrestricted gift. But we 
have far from realized the full potential of alumni giving. At 
least half our colleges have no systematic plan of trying to 
get regular financial help from their own alumni. What's the 
situation in institutions that we, as individuals, are familiar 
with? What should be done? 

Other sources of gifts include churches, service clubs, labor 
unions, and industry. In the past, churches have been an im- 
portant source of support and seem likely to continue as such. 
Service clubs and similar organizations are a growing channel 
of scholarship support. Labor unions also are a source for 
such support, mostly with scholarship programs for children 
of their own membership, though their interest in general 
support of education is increasing. Support from industry 
represents a source with very important possibilities. 

Through taxes, industry has always contributed the lion’s 
share to publicly supported schools and colleges. Because 
companies can now deduct five percent of their income be- 
fore taxes for charitable and educational contributions, their 
gifts to independent institutions of learning are on the rise. 
There’s good reason for this. As Business Week remarks in a 
recent article urging industry to contribute more freely: “Cor- 
porations are directly dependent on higher education to staff 
their growing, increasingly complex, and exacting operations. 
And the private liberal arts colleges, hardest hit financially, 
are playing a key part in supplying trained men and women 
for business.” 

“Business”—reads a resolution passed by the Board of 
Directors of the National Association of Manufacturers— 
“must find a way to support the whole educational program, 
effectively, regularly and now.” 

This means, of course, that business should do what it can 
to supplement, not to replace, support which institutions are 
already receiving. Up to now, the aggregate corporate con- 
tribution amounts to only three percent of the total costs of 
higher education. 

We stand on the threshold of what could be mankind's 
greatest opportunity for richness of life, at the dawn of an 
age of tremendous scientific and technological progress which 
demands the best in education if we are to make the most of 
it. In all its diversity, such education requires money—lots 
of 


money. 
What shall we do about Henry Adams's remark, “The whole 
problem of education is one of its cost”? 


In preparing this guide, the publications of the Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 6 East 45th Street, New York City, 
have been heavily drawn on, as have those of the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 East 40th Street, New York 
City, particularly its How Do We Pay For Our Schools? and Financing Public Education in the Decade Ahead. As a 
start on further investigation, write these organizations for their lists of publications. 


COMING: Our Foreign Service—How Good Is It? Can We Improve It? 
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